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Enclosure  and  Concealment 

Although  is  seems  contrary  to  the  revelatory  intentions  of  art,  American  artists  in  recent 
times  have  frequently  made  constructions  that  enclose  and  conceal.  They  have  various- 
ly encased  objects  in  boxes,  hidden  space  in  miniature  houses  and  wrapped  sculpture 
in  canvas.  Not  suprisingly,  one  can  find  early  examples  of  this  kind  of  sculpture  among 
the  purposively  cryptic  creations  of  the  Dadists  and  Surrealists.  Duchamp  and  Schwit- 
ters  used  the  box  form  (Schwitters  predating  the  morbidity  of  later  developments  by 
trapping  a  bloodied  female  doll  in  his  Lust  Murder  Box)  and  in  1920,  Man  Ray  wrapped 
a  sewing  machine  (suggestive  of  Lautreamont's  image  of  an  umbrella  and  a  sewing 
machine  on  a  dissecting  table)  in  sackcloth  and  tied  it  with  a  cord  giving  his  construc- 
tion. Enigma  of  Isadore  Ducasse,  the  look,  if  not  the  intent,  of  a  Christo.  More  recent- 
ly, a  number  of  artists  such  as  Alice  Aycock,  Donna  Dennis  and  Michael  Hurson  have 
enclosed  space  and  objects  in  various  architecturally  derived  structures.  This  exhibi- 
tion, however,  focuses  on  the  work  of  four  artists — Christo,  Joseph  Cornell,  Lucas 
Samaras  and  H.C.Westermann — who  have  explored  the  conceptual  and  expressionistic 
possibilities  of  enclosure  and  concealment  with  a  consistency  and  depth  that  both  ex- 
tends surrealism  and  foreshadows  aspects  of  the  current  preoccupation  with  architec- 
tural forms. 

An  immediate  effect  of  most  of  the  work  in  this  exhibition  is  to  turn  the  viewer  into  a  sort 
of  frustrated  Pandora.  The  artists  have  used  enclosure  and  concealment  to  invest  their 
constructions  with  a  tantalizing  allure.  One  itches  to  open  the  box,  tear  away  the  wrapp- 
ing, or  pull  out  the  drawer.  The  condition  of  inaccessibility  that  is  an  essential  element 
of  these  works  at  once  thwarts  and  arouses  curiousity.  Secrets  are  hinted  at  yet  retain 
their  potency  to  the  degree  that  they  are  guarded.  The  act  of  withholding,  elaborately 
embodied  in  these  sculptures,  contains  its  own  mystique — "forbid  us  then  to  taste,  but 
his  forbidding  commends  thee  more,"  as  Milton's  Eve,  another  sort  of  Pandora,  uttered. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  paintings  creating  this  primal  frustration.  Although  one  may  wonder 
about  what  could  lie  behind  the  shuttered  windows  or  closed  doors  of  say,  a  Magritte 
painting,  such  images  would  not  tug  so  violently  at  one's  consciousness.  The  literal 
hermeticism  of  the  works  here  is  what  evokes  an  almost  infantile  fascination. 

But  the  consequences  of  enclosure  and  concealment  involve  more  than  a  teasing 
manipulation  of  the  spectator's  attention.  Implied  to  varying  degrees  in  all  of  the  works 
is  the  humbling  assumption  that  one  can  never  fully  know  another's  personal  vision.  The 
blunt  inaccessibility  of  the  boxes  and  wrapped  objects  reflects  the  inaccessibility  of  any 
ultimate  truth  about  a  person  or  his  creations.  Mystery  is  both  the  subject  of  these  con- 
structions and  a  strategic  device. 

As  a  strategy,  mystification  has  a  dual  function:  to  restrain  the  analytical  excesses  of 
the  viewer  and,  at  the  same  time  to  liberate  his  imagination.  Enclosure  and  conceal- 
ment discourages  the  viewer  from  approaching  art  with  what  Susan  Sontag  has  called 
the  "arrogance  of  interpretation."1  As  the  unknown  is  either  implied  or  quite  literally 
present,  one  cannot  so  easily  reduce  the  work  to  an  intellectual  formula.  The  urge  to 
digest  analytically  and  then  dispose  of  the  works  is  defeated  even  as  the  packaging  of 
the  sculpture  reminds  one  of  consumer  goods.  Instead  of  inviting  consumption,  the 
packaging  becomes  protective.  For  Cornell,  as  Dore  Ashton  has  pointed,  the  box  is  a 
"sanctuary"  guarding  the  contents  from  "what  Novalis,  and  most  Romantic  poets,  felt 
to  be  the  deleterious  effects. ...(of)  reason  untempered  by  imagination."2  And  for 
Samaras,  whose  boxes  bristle  with  a  forbidding  armor  of  nails  and  pins,  an  even  more 
problematic  relationship  between  the  viewer  and  the  art  work  is  asserted.  In  his  boxes 


protection  escalates  to  aggression. 

The  preeminence  of  packaging  in  these  constructions  makes  impossible  the  pretense 
that  an  artist  can  communicate  in  a  direct,  intimate  and  unmediated  fashion.  Yet, 
paradoxically,  the  privacy,  the  otherness,  enforced  by  enclosure  and  concealment  may 
allow  the  viewer  to  participate  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a  work.  By  withholding 
content  the  artist  permits  the  spectator  to  supply  it  himself.  The  viewer's  own  im- 
aginative resources  become  central  to  his  experience  of  the  work.  And  as  a  result  of 
this  process  the  viewer  discovers  himself.  His  speculations  and  fantasies,  projected  on- 
to these  stubbornly  mysterious  objects,  become  the  means  of  self-revelation.  The  mir- 
rors in  Cornell's  Chocolat  Menier,  Untitled  (Windows),  and  Rose  Castle,  comment 
explicity  on  this  element  of  the  spectator's  participation. 

Of  course,  the  works  in  this  exhibition  are  not  so  contentless  as  to  be  voids  out  of  which 
the  viewer  creates  whatever  he  pleases.  Although  always  in  danger  of  alluding  to 
everything  and  nothing,  the  box  form,  as  used  by  Cornell,  Samaras  and  Westermann,  is 
a  rich  source  of  expression.  It  not  only  triggers  a  number  of  emotionally  charged 
associations — the  box  as  toy,  womb,  house,  reliquary,  tomb — but  can  also  recreate 
one's  experience  of  the  psyche  itself.  The  unconscious,  in  particular,  may  be  powerfully 
evoked  by  an  inaccessible  interior. 

Of  the  four  artists,  Lucas  Samaras  stays  closest  to  the  surrealist  world  of  the  irrational, 
the  pathological,  and  the  repressed.  He  takes  the  act  of  peering,  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  the  way  one  perceives  the  work  in  this  exhibition,  and  returns  it  to  the  level  of  the 
child's  earliest  sexual  curiousity.  While  Cornell's  Untitled  (Windows)  and  Rose  Castle 
encourage  a  wistful,  enchanted  voyeurism,  Samaras's  Box  Number  38  (Her- 
maphrodite Box)  draws  on  the  "intense  desire  to  look"  that  Freud  felt  was  an  instinc- 
tual erotic  activity.  Hermaphrodite  Box  epitomizes  Samaras's  ability  to  both  create 
and  refer  to  a  heightened  mood  of  inquiry.  As  in  Box  Number  36,  the  viewer  is  unsettl- 
ed by  a  photograph  of  the  artist's  face  disdainfully  returning  his  scrutinizing  gaze.  And 
further  mirroring  the  viewer's  curiousity,  Samaras's  image  peers  out  from  behind  a  sur- 
face that  is  torn  and  peeled  as  if  ripped  open  by  someone  desperate  to  uncover  a 
secret.  The  tensions  that  animate  Samaras's  boxes — exhibitionism  versus  privacy,  pret- 
tiness  versus  violence — are  fully  expressed  in  Hermaphrodite  Box.  The  viewer  is  im- 
portuned by  brightly  colored  yarn  and  glittering  costume  jewelry  yet  put  on  guard  by  an 
array  of  sharp,  jutting  objects.  Like  a  striptease  (as  Samaras  desublimates  Cornell's 
voyeurism  so  he  produces  an  explicit  counterpart  to  the  striptease — like  use  of  veils  in 
Christo's  work),  layer  after  layer  is  revealed,  but  after  the  lid  has  been  lifted,  the  drawer 
pulled  out,  the  jewels  brushed  aside,  and  a  photograph  of  Samaras's  naked  body  finally 
exposed,  the  penis  is  still  hidden. 

As  well  as  the  play  on  voyeurism,  Samaras  and  Cornell  also  share  a  reliance  on  bird  im- 
agery. In  contrast  to  Cornell's  often  delicate  romanticism,  Samaras  uses  his  stuffed 
birds  to  evoke  danger  by  trapping  them  (as  in  Untitled  Box  Number  3)  or  showing 
their  predatory  nature  (as  in  Box  Number  35).  But  beyond  this,  the  presence  of  birds  in 
Cornell's  and  Samaras's  work  shows  a  common  cocern  with  time  and  transformation. 
By  juxtaposing  the  bird,  which  connotes  flight  and  freedom,  and  the  box,  which  con- 
notes constraint  and  entombment,  an  acute  awareness  of  time  is  communicated  (this  is 
also  instilled  by  the  gradual  way  one  must  investigate  these  works — peering  from  one 
angle  and  then  another).  Cornell's  Cholcolat  Menier  with  its  obstructed  view  of  a 
deserted  perch  and  Untitled  (Perched  Blue  Thrush)  with  its  distorted  glass  and  closed 
drawer  are  inaccessible  as  the  past  is  inaccessible.  Elaborating  on  this,  Dore  Ashton 
notes:  "Several  of  the  boxes. ..were  equipped  with  real  drawers. ...A  drawer,  like  a  cof- 


fer,  jewel  case,  or  chest,  is  always  a  reference  to  enclosed  memories  of  pastness.  ..In 
Cornell's  boxes,  the  drawers  contain  connotation  of  time  run  out,  a  time  to  be 
recovered.  The  birds  installed  above  these  drawers  seemed  to  bestir  Cornell's  reveries 
and  were  inextricably  bound  to  his  obsession  with  the  lamentations  of  time — time  of  the 
seasons  as  well  as  that  of  the  psyche..."3 

Samaras,  instead  of  meditating  on  transformation  as  it  leads  to  absence  or  loss,  con- 
veys a  sense  of  latency.  His  Untitled  Box  Number  3  imprisons  a  stuffed  bird  in  a  nail- 
studded  box.  Only  the  bird's  head  and  beak  can  be  seen  as  it  struggles  to  lift  the  lid  and 
escape.  However,  the  sculpture  is  more  than  an  expression  of  containment.  With  thick 
yarn  flowing  out  from  beneath  the  box,  it  intimates  the  possibility  of  birth  or  explosion. 

In  a  related  manner,  Christo,  with  his  Package  on  Hand  Truck  and  his  Package  on 
Luggage  Rack,  juxtaposes  the  constriction  of  the  bound  package  with  the  travel 
associations  of  the  hand  truck  and  the  luggage  rack.  But  in  Christo's  case,  transforma- 
tion is  invoked  in  order  to  underline  the  metamorphosis  of  the  sculpture  itself.  Christo's 
wrapped  objects,  having  undergone  none  of  the  traditional  artistic  alterations,  seem  to 
hover  between  art  and  non-art  status,  a  transformed  and  untransformed  state.  As  David 
Bourdon  has  stated,  Christo's  objects  are  in  "metaphysical  transit".4  They  move  back 
and  forth  in  the  gap,  to  use  Rauschenberg's  famous  phrase,  between  art  and  life. 

Perhaps  the  work  that  most  strikingly  condenses  the  themes  of  this  exhibition  is  H.C. 
Westermann's  A  Human  Condition.  The  most  willfully  frustrating  of  all  the  construc- 
tions (with  the  exception  of  Christo's  Wrapped  Painting),  the  wood  underneath  the 
latch  on  this  cross-shaped  box  is  scraped  as  if  it  were  in  constant  use.  Of  course,  the 
box  cannot  be  opened.  The  mystery  of  the  human  condition  is  presented  in  an  insistent 
and  exalted  fashion.  But,  typically,  Westermann  undercuts  sanctity  with  humor.  Ironical- 
ly, the  front  panel  cannot  be  opened  because  of  the  hinges — there  are  too  many  and 
they  are  misplaced.  The  very  same  devices  that  could  reveal  are  used  as  instruments  of 
concealment. 
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CHECKLIST  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


All  dimensions  are  in  inches  unless  otherwise  specified. 


CHRISTO(b.1937) 

1 .  Package,  1 977 
Mixed  media 
34  x  29  x  13 
Private  Collection 

2.  Package  of  Hand  Truck,  1973 
Mixed  media 

51 Vz  x  29  x  33 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art; 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albrecht  Saalfield 

3.  Package  on  Luggage  Rack,  1963 
Mixed  media 

1 6  x  67  x  34  1/2 
Abrams  Family  Collection 

4.  Packed  cans,  1 958-1 960 
Mixed  media 

93/4  x  41/2  (diameter) 
Collection  Irja  Bonnier 

5.  Wrapped  Cans,  1958 
101/2  x  41/2  (diameter) 
Collection  Irja  Bonnier 

6.  Wrapped  Package,  1 963 

Mixed  media 

61/2  x  20  x  43/4 

Collection  Harrison  Rivera-Terreaux 

7  Wrapped  Painting,  1968 

Mixed  media 
651/2  x  38  x  3 
Lent  by  the  artist 

JOSEPH  CORNELL  (1903-1972) 

8  Chocolat  Menier,  1952 
Box  construction 

17  x  12  X  4% 

Grey  Art  Gallery  and  Study  Center; 
New  York  University  Art  Collection 

9.  Dovecote,  c.1952 
Box  construction 

171/2    X    113/4    x    41/2 

Courtesy  ACA  Galleries,  New  York 

10  Rose  Castle,  1945 
Box  construction 
1 1 1/2  x  15x4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art; 
Bequest  of  Kay  Sage  Tanguy 


1 1 .  Untitled  (Les  Caprices  De  Gizelle), 

c.  1946-48 

Box  construction 

9  x  81/4  x  4!/4 

The  Estate  of  Joseph  Cornell, 

Courtesy  Castelli/Feigen/Corcoran 

1 2.  Untitled  (Perched  Blue  Thrush),  c.1 956 

Box  construction  with  electric  light 
16  15/16  X  10  15/16  X  49/16 
The  Estate  of  Joseph  Cornell, 
Courtesy  Castelli/Feigen/Corcoran 

13.  Untitled  (Pharamacy  Box),  c.1944 
Box  construction 

2  5/8  X  7  7/8  x51/2 

The  Estate  of  Joseph  Cornell, 

Courtesy  Castelli/Feigen/Corcoran 

14.  Untitled  (Window  Facade),  c.1951 
Box  construction 

191/4  x  13  x  41/2 

The  Estate  of  Joseph  Cornell, 

Courtesy  Castelli/Feigen/Corcoran 

LUCAS  SAMARAS  (b.1936) 

1 5.  Box  Number  20,  1 964 
Mixed  media 

16  x  22  x  13  (open) 
Abrams  Family  Collection 

16.  Box  Number  35,  1965 
Mixed  media 

151/2  x  14  x  19  (open) 
Abrams  Family  Collection 

17.  Box  Number  36,  1965 
Mixed  media 

141/2  x  111/2  x  13  (open) 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Solomon 

1 8.  Box  Number  38  (Hermaphrodite  Box),  1 965 

Mixed  media 

20  x  12  x  18  (open) 

Collection  Arnold  and  Milly  Glimcher 

1 9.  Box  Number  42, 1 965 
Mixed  media 

9  3/8  x  14  1/8  x  10  1/8 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art; 

Gift  of  Howard  &  Jean  Lipman  Foundation 
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20.  Untitled  Box  Number  3,  1963 
Mixed  media 

241/2  x  11  Vz  x  101/4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art; 

Gift  of  Howard  &  Jean  Lipman  Foundation 

H.  C.  WESTERMANN  (b.1922) 

21.  A  Human  Condition,  1964, 
Wood 

38  x  24  x  13 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade  Inc. 

22.  About  a  Black  Magic  Maker,  1959-1960 
Mixed  media 

83  x  26  x  42 
Private  Collection 

23.  Box,  1976 
Wood 

8  x  16  x  71/4 
Collection  Joanna  Beall 

24.  Dif u  Wood  Box,  1 970 

Wood 

12  3/8x127/8x9  7/8 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade  Inc. 


